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AN ARMORIAL TAPESTRY 


The Museum now owns a rare and hand- 
some Brussels tapestry! of the late seven- 
teenth century bearing the arms of William 
and Mary, sovereigns of England, Scotland. 


and Ireland (16089 1702). One ol set of 


eight hangings made at the order of the 
English monarch, it was woven in the atelier 
of Jerome Le Clerc, probably after a design 
by Daniel Marot. No other examples from 
this series are known to exist in public col- 

1 Acc. no. 36.57. Lee Fund. H. 9 ft. 2 in., w. 7 
7in. Woven with wool, silk, and metal threads 


+ 


lections. They have appeared, however, from 


time to time in the art market or at auction 
Iwo such hangings, for instance, re- 
entered the royal collections in 1914, when 
King George V and Queen Mary bought 
them for Windsor Castle. The Museum's 
example, a recent purchase, is on view this 
month in the Room of Recent 
afterwards it will be shown in | 12, the gal- 
lery of English furniture. The tapestry was 


sales 


Accessions; 


acquired with the idea that it might eventu- 
ally hang on a wall of the Grinling Gibbons 
staircase from Cassiobury Park, Hertford- 
shire, in which place it would be particu- 
larly appropriate.’ 

\ll the important features of the orna- 
ment relate to the English rulers. A shield 
displaying the royal arms encircled by the 
garter forms the central decorative motive 
Directly below, the motto of the House otf 
Orange, ‘le maintiendray’’ (I willmaintain 
appears upon a banderole. The crown ts held 
aloft over the shield by the warlike figures 
of Hercules and Mars’ standing on a pedes- 
tal and set against a background of trophies 
of arms. At their feet 
an ermine-lined robe, and two ribbons, one 
the Garter 


ie a plumed helmet 


with the George of the Order of 
the other with the star. Two leafy 
one at each side of the pedestal 
in the heads of a lion and a unicorn, the 
royal supporters. At the center of the upper 
oak-leaf border a cartouche festooned with 
flowers encloses the cipher of the English 
rulers 

By the end of the seventeenth century 
Brussels had surrendered to Paris the leader- 
ship in the manufacture of tapestries. The 
l-]emish weavers could not compete success- 
fully with the French, who since the acces- 
sion of Louis XIV to the throne had re- 
ceived the generous financial support of an 
indulgent government. During the second 
half of the century the royal French manu- 
factories produced a number of armorial 
\s these hangings represented 


scrolls, 


terminate 


tapestries. 
the taste of the court which set the fashion 
for all the courts of western Europe, it was 


2 Owing to lack of space, the staircase has not 
as yet been placed on exhibition 
Apparently four of the tapestries have the 
figures of Mars and Hercules; and four, Mars and 
Minerva 
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inevitable that the Flemish workers also 
should sooner or later be making heraldic 
panels, such as the ones ordered by King 
William. 

A document in the archives of the city of 
Brussels, dated June 15, 1700, contains a 


doubt the set to which the document refers 
The tapestries do not seem to have been 
finished by 1695, for a roval inventory made 
during that year contains no mention of 
them.® We may therefore establish the dat« 
of their manufacture somewhere between 





ARMORIAL TAPESTRY WITH THE ARMS OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
FLEMISH (BRUSSELS), 1095-1700 


relerence to a series of armorial hangings, 
eight pieces in all, woven for the English 
king by Le Clerc, Van der Borght, Cobus, 
and Coenot.4 As the signatures of al] these 
crattsmen appear on various pieces in the 
William and Mary series, this is without 


Alphonse Wauters, Les Tapisseries bruxelloises 
(Brussels, 1878), p.270. Jean Lottin, a painter 
apparently was the agent for the king in this trans- 


action 


the years 1695 and 1700 

Jerome Le Clerc and Jacques van der 
Borght (known also as Jacques a Castro 
both members of great weaving families of 
Brussels, were among the most prominent 
craftsmen then working in the Netherlands 
These two, who often collaborated, were 
largely responsible for the pr Wduction of the 


r 


H. M. Mulliner, The Decorati irt nin 
md, 1660-1780 (London, | 1924 
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William and Man 


i 


i SeTIes 


triumphs. Our hanging was woven 


telier of Le Clerc, whose name ap- 


pears in the lower right-hand edge. The 
ther mark on the edge, two B’s separated 
by a shield, is that of the citv of Brussels. 


[he design is surely the work of Daniel 


1003-1752), a Parisia 


] 


n who, forced 
Revocation Ol 


settled in The 


his country after the 

the Edict of Nantes in 1085, 

and eventually became 

William III, King of England. A 
} 


lw Ornament 


architect for 


] ll¢ 1] ; } »} 
skillfully adapted the pompous Louis XI\ 
le to lit the Netherland sh Taste N 


merous etched designs, including some pos 
sibly for tapestries, testify to the extent ot 
his wor wr the English monarch. Although 
here Is record of a design for our tapes 
trv. its general conception and all the details 


of its ornament point directly to the facile 


hand of this exiled Frenchman 


JOHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPS 


ROMANTICISM IN PRINTS 
Romanticism js a word the sense of whic] 
is easier to feel than to define, chiefly because 
n its general meaning it expresses a personal 
and emotional as opposed to an objective 
and rational attitude of mind. Baudelair 
uid, “Le romantisme n’est précisément ni 
dans le choix des sujets ni dans la vérité, 
mais dans la maniére de sentir.”"! The prints 
and books in the exhibition opening in Gal- 
leries kK 37 to go on June 13 illustrate what 


meant in Europe in what is 


romanticism 
known as the romantic period, when it grew 
from a combative protest in the eighteenth 
century to a prevalent fashion during the 
first forty years or so of the nineteenth. 

[he romantic movement was primarily 
and continuously literary. Before the middle 
of the eighteenth century men had begun to 


turn from ways of thinking and writing 
which appeared dry and encumbered with 
rules to ways that seemed as new to them as 


The 
The 


they seem commonplace to us today. 
cult of enthusiasm took various forms. 


Charles Baudelaire, Vartétés critiques, p 9 


pestries commemorating King William’s 
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most characteristic of these was antiquari- 
anism, which included renewed admiration 
unearthing 
texts of 


for Spenser and Shakespeare, 


and publishing for the first time 
Beowulf and the Nibeluneentted, and imagi- 
as varied as [The Castle of 
Otrantoand The Rime f{ncrent Mariner. 


Closely interwoven was a new self-conscious 


native writings 


of the 


devotion to the beauties of nature, particu- 
larly when holy, and enchanted 
Gray, in a letter of 1765 
Highlands, * the mountains are ecstatic 
and ought to be visited in pilgrimage once a 

r. None but those monstrous creatures of 
God know how to join so much beauty with 
Sensibilits new 


i VarietV Of exottk 


SaAVAge, 


wrote from the 


Ved 


horror found 


so. much 

sources Of excitement 1n % 

and magic, the Orient, 

“weeping grottoes and prophetic glooms 
Naturally this hterary 

flected in art, but with ¢ 


| + , + 
ences 1n the three countries, 


trappings mvVvster\ 

cult was soon re- 
haracteristic differ- 
England, 


» whose prints are shown 


Gser- 


ibition. English writers were the 


earliest romanticists, but there was no defi- 
nite English romantic school of painting, 
probably because there was no strictly classi- 
cal school to oppose. As romanticism became 
fashionable it into the works of re- 
spectably orthodox painters like Revnolds 
and Lawrence and Archi- 
tecture, however, became an early and spe- 
cific issue of romanticism in England. Goth 

and 
came 


Cc rept 


Jenjamin West 


architecture, long neglected as_ falsé 
irregular according to classical rules, 
to life again in English poetry and was en- 
couraged by critics like Gray and the War- 
tons and Horac e Walpe le. | he Got hic Rev i- 
val pre duced a flood of architectural books, 
from Batty Langley’s fantastic Gothic Archi- 
tecture, Improved by Rules and Proportions, 
In many Grand Designs, of 1742, to Pugin’s 
scholarly renderings of a hundred years 
$y that time Gothic in England had 
to the re- 

Church 


later 
from a rich man’s folly 
architecture of the 


grown 
established 
Books of drawings of real Gothic remains 
were also published, some of the finest of 
which were illustrated with etchings by 
John Sell Cotman. 

The 
England certainly fostered a 
landscapes, but much of the painting in the 


nature in 


reawakened passion for 


fashion tor 
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English landscape school which began to 
flourish toward the end of the century does 
not seem in itself romantic. Though the 
search for the picturesque, w hich took Dr 
Syntax on one of his tours, produced man\ 
volumes of Picturesque Views with aquatint 
plates most of these have a literal sober- 
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with the eves of persons accustomed to draw- 
ing, and decided on its capabilities of being 
formed into pictures, with all the eagerness 
of real taste.”’? Even more important in the 
history of the romantic Movement, on ac- 
count of his influence on the Continent 


great part ol h S 


Was 


Bonington, who spent a 








FIG. I. 


rather in the tradition of Canaletto 
than of Salvator Rosa. Gothic ruins and 
murky clouds were used as accepted trim- 
mings by men like Girtin and Sandby. The 
great English romantic painter was Turner, 
the past master of landscape moods. The 
mezzotint plates of his Liber Studiorum, 
classified by letters as Mountainous, Ele- 
vated or perhaps Elegant Pastoral, and so 
forth, satisfied the full range of the romantic 
approach to nature. He knew how to appeal 
to a public who “were viewing the country 


ness 








tv 
a 





WOMAN ON A PRECIPICE 
BY CASPAR DAVID FRIEDRICH 


life in France. He and Harding, Prout, Bovs, 
and others made many pleasant lithographs 
of wild scenery and mediaeval architecture 
lo a generation who were used to seeing 
Hamlet played in a powdered wig and the 
soldiers in contemporary battles painted in 
Roman armor, the pictorial subject matter 
of the mediaeval past was fresh and thrilling 
The long line of richly upholstered costume 
paintings so dear to the English public all 
through the nineteenth century began to 


Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey 
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appeal | hey were often repre duced in folie )- 
size engravings, of which the most famous 
collection is Boydell’s monumental Shake- 
speare, illustrated by many of the foremost 
artists of the dav, from West and Reynolds 
to wild eccentrics ike Northcote and Fuseli 
Smaller book illustrations by Thurston 
Harvey, and Stothard were reproduced both 
in the wood-engraving technique popular- 
ized by Bewick and in the sparkling little 
copperplate vignettes of Finden and others 
In Germany, the romantic movement in 
art Was concerted and solemn and closel\ 
connected with nationalism and philosophy 
Following a literary propaganda of the late 
eighteenth century, it burst out in the earl 
eighteen hundreds in revolt against Mengs 
and the other classicist painters. Although 
the paintings of the German romantic school 
are little known outside Germany, its nu 
merous and quite delightful illustration: 
have had an extensive public. The English 
illustrators of the sixties, especially Keene 
lenniel, and Du Maurier, certainly knew 
and admired them. Our American Darle\ 
shows acquaintance with them in his out- 
line etchings to The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Lavishly illustrated editions of ballads and 
folk stories, as well as of contemporary 
writers like Goethe, Tieck, and Brentano 
were published in continuing quantities. In 
spite of renewed admiration for Cranach 
and Durer and other German masters, whose 
work was reproduced in lithographs by 
Strixner and Piloty, romantic art in Ger- 
many had little of the native ruggedness of 
the earlier period. It developed in the stvle 
adopted by the Nazarenes, the monastic 
group who founded a brotherhood in Rome 
and who painted anaemic imitations of 
Italian Primitives and Raphael. Their draw- 
ings for illustrations—and those of the 
groups which grew up in different German 
cities, especially Munich and Diisseldorf 
had a smooth sweetness which turned into 
grotesque absurdity when they tried to be 
sinister. Moritz von Schwind, Richter, 
Schrédter, and others excelled in plavful, 
pious, storytelling charm admirably suited to 
fairy tales and dreamy, sentimental poetry. 
Etchings or woodcuts were carefully and 
often exquisitely drawn in an outline style 
not unlike the designs of Flaxman and the 


German classicists but with the addition of 
pretty landscapes and romantic floridity of 
details. Varied and graceful ornament (prob- 
ably suggested by Maximilian’s Prayer 
Book, which was reproduced in lithography 
in 1808) decorated the borders of the Ger- 
man books with naturalistic flowers and 
animals and people twining among Gothic 
tracery 

lwo men, Caspar David Friedrich and 
\lfred Rethel, stand out from the similarity 
of these illustrators. Friedrich, a mystical 
and original painter of landscapes, drew 
some little woodcuts which have a simple 
and melancholy intensity (see fig. 1). Re- 
thel’s famous series of woodcuts of Death, 
though frankly archaistic and reminiscent 
of Holbein and Direr, are strong and sin- 
cere, and bigger than any other prints of 
his school 

It was in France, the latest to succumb 
to it, that the romantic spirit received its 
fullest, most ardent expression. Romantic 
promptings in the eighteenth century were 
crushed temporarily by antiquarian classi- 
cism following the Revolution. But the ri- 
eidity of this classicism provided just the 
repressive stimulus to make romanticism 
reappear in the stormy years of the nine- 
teenth century as a revolt, a cause, and 
furv. In art it started slowly with stirrings 
in members of the school of David—1in Gros 
Prud’hon, and Carle Vernet. Géricault made 
the real break from classicism into a new 
life and freedom, and Delacroix carried on 
the fight with increasing violence. The liter- 
arv ferment came to a head in the cénacle of 
1830, whose god was Victor Hugo. ‘“‘Une 
seve de vie nouvelle circulait impétueuse- 
ment. Tout permait, tout bourgeonnalt, 
tout éclatait a la fois. Des parfums verti- 
gineux se dégageaient des fleurs; lair grisait, 
on était fou de lvrisme et d’art 

lhe newly discovered technique of lithog- 
raphy was the timely and perfectly adapted 
graphic medium for romantic art, and in 
France all its sensational possibilities of 
luscious blacks and emotional chiaroscuro 
were exploited. Baron Taylor's Vovages pit- 
toresques et romantiques dans Il ancienne 
France, the first numbers of which were 
published in 1820, was the first big artist1 


[héophile Gautier, Souvenirs romantiqu 


120 
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publication in France to demonstrate the aroused great enthusiasm. Stimulated by 
suitability of the new and still experimental — the English, French romantic landscape was 
technique. In this great compilation of the continued by Dupré, Daubigny, and Corot 
picturesque, which continued toappearuntil — into the beginnings of the Barbizon school. 
i878, lithographs by the English artists Géricault, too, admired English art and 





FIG. 2. LITHOGRAPH FROM THE HAMLET SEI 


BY EUGENE DELACROIX 


Bonington, Prout, and Harding, together made some of his best lithographs in Eng 
with those of Eugéne Isabey, Huet, and land, where he went in 1820 in search of 
others, advertised the beauties of the Gothic — public more sympathetic than the Parisian 


and Romanesque buildings and mountain — who were hostile to his Raft of the Medusa 
scenery of France. In the Paris Exhibition — His big, stirring prints of horses, mamelukes 
{ 1824 English landscape paintings, espe- or prize fighters are alive with the strength 


cially those by Constable and Bonington, and exuberance which saved Fr 


h roman- 


127 
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tic figure painting from the vapors of empti- 
ness and absurdity. Delacroix, whom Con- 
stable’s paintings in the Salon of 1824 had 


excited with a new sense of color, also made 
a journey to England and absorbed its art 
\ man of the world who re- 
long-haired clique 


and literature 


fused to run with the 
entranced with their own eccentricities and 
who professed classical theories in his writ- 
he made use of all the machinery of 
romanticism. His magnificent lithographs 
and etchings include the tortured ilustra- 
tions to Faust, the Hamlet set (see fig. 2 

Moorish subjects like the well-known Juive 
d’ Alger, made after his trip to Morocco, and 


Ings 


scenes from mediaeval history and the novels 
of Walter Scott. In his tense prints of ani- 
mals, the luminous blacks of the lithograph 
writhe with the spring of muscles beneath 
satin skins 

\ crowd of lesser but engaging talents 
have left in prints a very varied and lively 
record of the feverish spirit of the period 
Gavarni, witty and detached, mocked grace- 


fully 
dress of the outré generation to W hich he be- 


at the romanticism in the actions and 


longed. In his lithographs smartly disheveled 
lorettes and slim heroes with long hair and 
farouche beards (then a horrid novelty), 
loud-checked pantaloons, and exaggerated 
coats immortalize the vie de bohéme. Achille 
Devéria and Gigoux drew the great men of 
romanticism, Dumas, Hugo, Lamartine 
Charlet and Raffet glorified the Napoleonic 
legend in endless military lithographs, which 
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are occasionally dramatic. Célestin Nan- 
teuil and the Johannots illustrated Gil Blas 
or Paul et Virginie with bizarre but spirited 

vignettes, etched or engraved on wood 
In Europe by the middle forties the pic- 
torial manner of romanticism was petrifving 
into a formula, in France alone its hopeful 
spirit fulfilled its early promise. Through 
Géricault and Delacroix and the landscape 
painters romanticism took its place in the 
succession of French art as the genesis of 
the modern art that was to follow 
ALICE 


NEWLIN 


CHINESE TEXTILES WITH 
INSIGNIA OF OFFICIAL RANK 


he Far Eastern Department has lately 
been enlivened by the purchase of some 
thirty-four small examples of Chinese tex- 
tiles.. Most of them belong to the categor\ 
of the so-called “‘mandarin squares,’ which 
are really the worn at court on 
official or special occasions. The list of the 
eighteen prescribed for the nine ranks of 
civil officials and the nine ranks of military 


insignia 


officials has often been published but seems 
worth repeating below,? as our collection is 
now almost complete and we are able to 


Acc. nos. 36.65.1-34. Fletcher Fund. Shown 
in the current Room of Recent Accessions 

As given by Herbert A. Giles, 4 Chiy Fy 
lish Dictionary (2d ed., 1912), p. 1 of Tables (fol- 


lowing p. 1711). 


INSIGNIA OF OFFICIAL RANK 
GRADI CIVII MILITARY 

| White crane (Grus viridtrostris) Unicorn of Chinese fable 

2 Golden pheasant (7 haumalia picta) Lion of India (Felts leo 

; Peacock (Pavo mutticus North China panther (Fels Fontan- 
1erit) 

{ Wild goose (Anser ferus Tiger of Manchuria (Felts trerts 

5 Silver pheasant (Gallophasts nycthe- Black bear (Ursus tibetanus 

merus 

6 astern egret (Egretta modesta Mottled bear (Ailuropus melanoleu- 
cus) 

7 Mandarin duck (41x galericulata liger cat (Leopardus macrocelotdes 

8 Quail (Coturnix communis Seal (Phoca equestris) 

0 Paradise flycatcher (7 chitrea Ince Fabulous bovine animal 





Unclassed Chinese oriole (Oriolus chinensis 
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present a second table, with chronological 
changes and other corrections, showing what 
birds and animals were prescribed at differ- 
Our chronological changes ac- 
count for many of the apparent contradic- 


ent periods 


tions in the classification of these squares. 
Nothing accounts for Mr. Giles’s transla- 
tion of hat ma as seal. A hat ma is a sea horse 
and not a seal at all, and you can see one 
any day galloping through the waves with 
little pennants of flame floating off its 
shoulders and haunches 

here are other insignia, some of which, 
the Imperial ones, we have known about; 
but now come some which are new to us and 
to Which our attention has been directed by 
Mrs. Julia St. Clair Krenz—such as one 
Which she suggests was worn by the scholar 
highest in his examinations at the 
ion to the Han Lin. H 


depicted a man standing on the dragon- 


ranking I 
time of his el ere is 
head of a huge fish, and the symbolism 1s 
takable. ““To stand alone on the head 

the Ao fish’’—that 1s, to be chuang yiian 
or first in the Han Lin examinations—ts a 
familiar literary allusion dating back to 
Ming times 
\cadem\ 
because the candidates for the final exami- 


The Han Lin was the Imperial 


at Which much fun has been poked 


nation were required to write on the spot 


essavs, on a t, which showed 


o1iven subjex 
how well they knew the classics and were 
automatically appointed to governmental 
positions if they passed. But there have been 
the history of the West when the 


people might well have been grateful for 


times 1n 


the Romans 
for instance, When Alaric and his Goths ar- 


little education in their rulers 


rived at their gates. The joke becomes sill\ 
when one turns to the classics which wer 
the basis of the examination, for they con 
tain set forth for anyone to read an excellen 
and not impractical set of principles for the 
conduct of society whether the practitioner 
is governing or being governed 

No doubt the selection of emblems for the 
insignia was equally logical, but the reasons 
thereof have never been set down; and 1f 
some old Chinese scholar 1s not persuaded to 
do an essay on it soon our descendants art 
going to be a good deal my stified. It is eas’ 
to see why the dragon should be reserved 


(On page 120, 


I 
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for the emperor and the mang, the four- 
clawed creature which in all other respects 
resembles the dragon, should be used by 
princes of the third and lesser degrees, by 
nobles of the blood of the first degree, and 
for the temporary titles of duke, marquis, 
and so forth, and why the Chinese phoenix 
was reserved for the empress (always re- 
membering that when the phoenix appears 
as one of a pair, the other symbolizes the 
emperor). And it is easy to understand, if 
vou have that kind of mind, why the gentler 
birds should be used for the literary or civil 
officials and the more predatory animals, 
real and fabulous, should be used for the 
military officials; but to decide why the 
crane should be used for the first rank of 
civil officials and the mandarin duck for the 
seventh or why the lion should be used for 
the second rank of military officials and the 
sea horse for the eighth 1s not easy at all. 
Wang Chi-chen has ferreted out a dictum 
which savs that the ch’1 lin was not used for 
the first rank of military officials until the 
K’ang Hsi period but that the ch’: lin and 
the paz chai were used by the higher ranking 
nobles—we think the ch’: lin for dukes and 
marquises and the paz chai for prince con- 
sorts and counts 

Unfortunately we have not at hand an 
extremely illuminating Chinese bestiary and 
are forced to fall back on the definitions of 
Hsi dictionary, which, though 
fine reading, can scarcely be called scientific 


the K’ang 


treatises. Take, for instance, the description 
of the ch’t lin: The ch’1 lin is a kind beast. 
It has the body of a deer, the tail of an ox 
the feet of a horse. Its sound is that of the 
yin chung lit li, which corresponds to a par- 
ticular musical scale. Its walk is correct—it 
picks its way when it walks so as not to step 
on living insects or living grass. It lives in 
flocks but never goes in a pair. It does not 
fall into pits or snares. It is beautiful and 
graceful and appears when a good emperor 
reigns. It is beautiful and graceful indeed 
observe its portrait! 

Mrs. Krenz also found for us that delecta- 
ble beast the hbsteh ch’ai and brought us one 
firmly tucked under her arm. The Aszeh chat 
was said to be worn by members of the 
censorate. It is a marvelous creature with 
one horn, loosely described as a supernatural 
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goat. It can distinguish between right and 
wrong; and when it comes upon a fight it 
promptly butts the wicked, and in a debate 
it growls at the holder of wrong views. 
From the descriptions turn to the repre- 


lieve that they existed—certainly | should 
be no more surprised to see a hsteh ch’at 
rounding a corner than a Pekingese. 

Our recently acquired textiles are almost 
without exception of superb technique. 





PARADISE FLYCATCHER, EMBLEM OF A 


CIVIL OFFICIAL, NINTH OR UNCLASSED RANK 








—_— tate = : y 





HSIEH CH’AI, EMBLEM OF A CENSOR 


kK’O SSU (SILK TAPESTRY 


sentations themselves. (The Chinese reall 
are wonderful!) Cheiron and the Minotaur 
and even the great god Pan seem like such 
simple, ordinary creationscompared tothese 
\nd so logically are they put together, thes 
might make some of our palaeontologists so 
extremely nervous that they would get up 
hopeful expeditions for discovering their 
prototypes. It is really difficult not to be- 


CH’! LIN, EMBLEM OF A NOBLI 


IN THE MING DYNASTY 





TIGER, EMBLEM OF A MILITARY OFFICIAL 


FOURTH RANK 


There are eighteen examples that we ar 
positive are of the Ming Dynasty, some 
with a great deal of gold couching and bit 
ol peacock feather. Of these fifteen are deft 
nitely insignia. One, a round embroider 
may have been an insigne or a mirror cover 
tvpe of embroidery hithert 


and 1s of a tv} 
represented in the Museum collect 


though we have seen fragments of it on the 
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covers of Ming Buddhist sutras. Another, so fine a thread) as the blue coat in the 
an Imperial insigne, is remarkable for its © William Christian Paul collection, but it is 
eccentric and rather electric treatment of even more clever technically. Among the 


the scales of the dragon. There are five — later squares are two examples of appliqué 

handsome specimens of tapestry, the finest a technique which we have not had before 

so cleverly done that it is impossible to tell — in the insignia), one done with the prettiest 

which is the obverse and which is the re- — of colored silks and the other in gold and 

verse. It 1s not so fine a weave (or at least — silver paper (LAN Priest 
NOTES 

\ Beouest AND A Girt or Money. A be-  laide Milton de Groot, and The Velvet 


quest of $5,000 has been received from Dress by Henry Schnakenberg 
Wilham Kennon Jewett and a gift of $100 


from Mrs. Harry Harkness Flagler [HE LAZARUS SCHOLARSHIP. At the meet- 


ing of the Board of Trustees held May 18, 

Museum Motion Pictures. The days — 1936, the awarding of the Jacob H. Lazarus 
and hours of the showings of motion pictures — Scholarship in mural painting, presented in 
during the summer months—June through {892 by Mrs. Amelia B. Lazarus and Miss 
September—are Wednesdays, Saturdays, Emilie Lazarus, was approved and con- 
and Sundays at 2:30 p.m. The subjects are firmed. Matthew William Bovhan is the 
announced in the monthly Calendars and fourteenth holder of this sc holarship, which 
on the bulletin boards in the Fifth Avenue has been administered by the American 
entrance hall. \cademy in Rome for the Museum since 
1915. He wins the award with his design for 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board . 
“e stag a heroic Pieta, certain sketches, and a large 


of Trustees held May 18, 1936, Mrs. Samuel 
I. Peters was elected a BENEFACTOR in 


allegorical fresco. The tenure of the scholar- 


ship Is two Vears. 
recognition of her gifts, and the following 


persons, having qualified, were elected in SENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND His CIRCLE 

their respective classes: F ELLOWs FoR Lirt For its current exhibition, Benjamin Frank- 
Mrs. David K. E. Bruce, Charles B. Squier; Jin and His Circle, the Museum issued a 
SusTAINING Member, Mrs. Victor W. catalogue! which is not only an illuminating 
Knauth. ANNUAL MeMBeRs were elected — pyjde to the exhibition but also a reference 
to the number of fifteen work of permanent value. This catalogue 


presents a chapter on Franklin’s interest in 
» arts | R - > ancy, a € onolog 
Museum has received two water colors by kine rts by R. I H. Hal Ate hr ORCI ca 
lon ‘Marin as eifts from An American of the chief facts of his life with special refer- 
O Marl as guts [ro erica 
. ‘nce » exhibition by Agnes D. Peters, 
Both were painted in 1927, one on the Maine prc earediemanone al +. jhga cae 
and notes on the objects in the exhibition 
(many of them illustrated) by Mr. Halsey, 
Joseph Downs, and Marshall Davidson. 
Also included are a list of lenders and a 
preface by the Director of the Museum 


Iwo Water Corors sy Marin. The 


coast, entitled Pertaining to Deer Isle 
Ihe Harbor No. 1, the other in New Hamp- 
shire, called Franconia Range— Mountain 
Peaks. They are shown this month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions 

THe STAFF. Through the generosity of 
the Carnegie Corporation, scholarships in 
the Department of Fine Arts of the Gradu- 
ate School of New York University were 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
Four paintings have recently been pur- 
chased with income from the Arthur Hop- 
pock Hearn Fund and will be on exhibition 


] 


in the Room of Recent Accessions this ! Benjamin Franklin and His Circle: a Cata- 

logue of “xh tion he etropolitan USE 1 

month. They are: Into the Sun by Stephen ‘8 an Exbibition at The Metropolitan Museun 

Etnier, Portrait of a Y o W iw Roh 7 {rt, New York, from May 11 through September 

nier, Fortrait Of a young Woman Dy Ko 13, 1936. 1X, 155 pp., 130il1., 8vo. Bound in paper 
W. Godfrey, Harbor at Tangiers by Ade- Price $1.00 
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awarded to thirty-three members of the soldered to the background. The Seljuk 
staff of The Metropolitan Museum of Art jewelers were famous for their work in th 


during the second semester of 1935~1930. technique, which had been practiced in the 
I womembersot the staff Margaretta M Near East since antiquity espec illy in 
Salinger and Alfred Busselle, Ir have re- EF oy pt and Syria and had hy en later used 


ceived scholarships for study abroad this by the Greeks and Etruscans. In early Chris 
summer through a grant from the Carnegie tian times and during the Islamic period 
Corporation administered by the Institute filigree Was ver\ popular and was often com 
of International Education in coéperation — bined with enamel or stone inlay. That th 
with the College Art Association. Miss — latter type of decoration was originally used 
Salinger, an assistant in the Department of on our lion is indicated by two cavities on 
Paintings, will go to the Institute of Art and — one side of the bod\ 


Archaeology of the University of Paris; Mr I he pendant was further enhanced b 
Busselle, an instructor in the Department —openwork motives including aneight-petale 


of Educational Work, will go to the Court 


auld Institute, London 


\ PeRSIAN GoLD PENDANT OF THI 
PWe_rerH CENTURY. Persian jewelry of the 
mediaeval period is relatively rare, and onl 
a few examples are known in museums and 
private collections. Some of these are said 
to have been found at Rhages (Rai), an im- 
portant center of art in Persia under the 
rule of the Seljuk dvnastv and their fol- 
lowers. Until recently the only example of 





Seljuk jewelry in this Museum was an ear- 


ring in the shape of a bird.! Through a fortu- GOLD PENDANT 

nate purchase, however, the Museum has PERSIAN, XII CENTURY 

now added to its collection another very fine 

piece of Persian jewelry of the twelfth cen- rosette and a rosette composed of seve 
turv.2 It is in the form of a lion, and in view circles. Rosettes of seven circles, or d 


of the several hooks at the back of the head are well known in Islamic metalwork o 


and the base of the tail It Was probably used twelfth and thirteenth centuries and are 


as a pendant. The stvle and the technique — characteristic of that made in Per n 
are typical of Seljuk work from Persia and — addition to filigree and inlay, we find on out 
Mesopotamia. Of particular interest to stu- — lion details in granular worl technique 
dents of Islamic art is the design, which — used less often by Islamic craftsmen 
shows in the representation of the head of M.S. D 
the lion the extreme stvlization found in 
bronzes of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- \ Painrtrep GREEK STATUETTE Th 
turies with silver and copper inlay and in Greek terracottas have so extensively lost 
sculpture of the period. their colors is of course a standing regret 

The lion is made up of four parts—the — Traces of their perishable tempera paint are 
head, the two sides of the body, and the often preserved, sometimes enough to forn 
tail—all cast separately and either joined by — an index of the original color scheme. On a 
small strips of gold or soldered together. newly acquired statuette! the colors have 
The fur of the body and details of the face remained not as mere traces but as washe 
are in filigree, which consists of braided gold over the entire surface, so that for once the 
Wire arranged in an intricate pattern and — polychromy need not be reconstructed in 

'On exhibition in Gallery E 14 Acc. no. 36.11.2. Fletcher Fund. H. & 

“Acc. no. 3641. Rogers Fund. Shown this 21.1 cm.). Shown this month in the Room of Re- 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions cent Accessions 
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imagination, being actually present as its 
maker intended it to be 
Ihe figure is that of a 
of the pre-Persian terracottas from Athen: 
Seated on a gaudy red throne, she wears 


goddess like sonie 


lonic costume, a tunic with a mantle passing 
over the right shoulder and under the left 


arm. On her head ts the stiff, flaring head 





TERRACOTTA STATUETTE 
GREEK, LATE VI CENTURY B.¢ 


dress called the stephane showing vellow 
beneath the blue veil which is thrown over 
it. Her brown hair hangs down to her 
shoulders. She wears a vellow necklace and 
is holding a fruit or flower against her breast; 
her feet, in red shoes, rest on a blue foot- 
stool. The colors of the draperies are deco- 
rative rather than logical, the tunic showing 
blue above and vellow below the red shawl.‘ 
ey 
2 The washes have worn thin in places, exposing 
the white engobe underneath; there is a hard 
brown incrustation over part of the surface 
3F. Winter, Die Typen der figtrlichen Terra- 


kotten (Berlin and Stuttgart, 1903), vol. |, p. 49, 6 


COSTUME IN REVIVALS OF GREEK DRAMA, 
[hat Greek costume presented little va- 
riety In cut and arrangement and that it 
was uniformly white are misconceptions that 
are all too general. It Weasy, unless one looks 
closely, to reach such a conclusion. The 
sculpture has lost most of its color, and the 
majority of the vases, which are in the red- 
figured style, with light scenes against a 
dark ground, can be misinterpreted to con- 
firm the impression. Those who are suf- 
ficiently interested, however, are able to 
find for themselves evidence leading to a 
proper understanding 


[he Department of Educational Work 
has arranged in Classroom D an exhibition 
Which it 1s hoped will give an idea of the 
possibilities of rich color in ancient Greek 
dress. Mme Eva Sikelianos has generously 
lent some of the costumes woven by her for 
the festivals held at Delphi in 1927 and 
1930, When under her direction Prometheus 
Bound and The Suppliants were performed 
n the ancient theater. The Department of 
Greek and Roman Art has contributed origi- 
nal material related to costume and the 
theater and also the model of ancient Delphi 
Photographs and drawings have been in- 
cluded to supplement the general back- 
eround and to show the sources from which 
these costumes are derived. 

Mme Sikelianos, who 1s widely known as 
musician, producer, and weaver of fine tex- 
tiles,! has brought an unusual range of 
knowledge and experience to her revivals of 
Greek drama. She has wisely made no at- 
tempt at a literal archaeological rendering 
of the plays or of the costumes. This would 
be impossible, for scholars have not vet 
settled all the questions that arise in con- 
nection with the subject. Was the fifth- 
century Greek chorus made up of twelve or 
of fifty actors’ In what part of the theater 
did they appearr Were their costumes woven 

* For the costume cf. M. Bieber, Entwicklungs- 
eschichte der griechischen Tracht (Berlin, 1934) 

t is also held that the skirt is a part of 
the diagonally draped shawl, not of the tunic, 
which would then be a shorter garment worn un- 
derneath. For a discussion of this question see I 
B. Abrahams, Greek Dress (London, 1905), pp 
73 ff. Cf. G. Dickins, Archaic Sculpture (Catalogue 

the Acropolis Museum, vol. 1) (Cambridge 


pp 251 | 


1912), p. 40, note I 
BULLETIN, Vol. XXII (1927), p. 282 
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of linen, silk, or woolf Perhaps these mat- 
ters are now of less importance than an un- 
derstanding of the enormous vitality of the 
ancestor of our own theater and the amaz- 
ing richness of pattern and texture through 
which it interpreted Greek life. 

We can be grateful to Mme Sikelianos for 


=: having the courage to embody her interpre- 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI 


ART 


tation of Greek drama as she has done 
Chose who in Greece or in this countrs 
Smith and Bryn Mawr Colleges, have wit- 
nessed the ancient plays she has revived 
feel a kinship of spirit between the modern 
presentations and the literature and art of 
our Greek heritage 

M.E. JN 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


BY 


DEPARTMENTS 


APRIL I TO MAY 1, 1936 
EGYPTIAN PRINTS 
Giftof Edward S. Harkness (1 Gifts of F. Bourjat 132 Jr ( } ( 
(120), Richard L. Ernst (1), Mrs. William Gp 
cae SA STee ns ugh (51), DeWitt C. Judson (8), Mrs. Bella ¢ 
Fextiles ( hinese Pur DOSES \34 l Wdauer (1O ] P1 } nt Morea rar | 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN Dr. Herman T. Radu Mrs. ] r 


Ceramics, English, Purchases (3 


Textiles, Flemish, French, Gift H. A. Elsber 
2): Purchases (2 \RMS AND ARMO 
, t Prurcl | 

AMERICAN WING Pre sles : 
Ceramics, Chinese, Purchases (2 
Costumes \merican Citi Vi § H en l Latin | | , 

“ (3 : Books, Gifts of Harold W. Bell (1 Bicker 
Glass, American, Purchases (2 < | ; | 

) HT } l 
Woodwork and Furniture, American, Gi/t of Hen- ar gag ee igh tae 
tetta McCready Ba md Ida McCready Wilson vis gis Ang ; f 
rl I eadyv Db aid Id. I ; ei if inn (o Dr y | } F j 
1h MIEN ry [/ iy protPer 17” Carter Vict r Wy ; 
ln wiehacent a 
\ Photographs, Mrs. C. E. ¢ n (34), | 
PAIN INGS Holm 12 R / \ , 
Drawings, American, Gifts of “An American (2 n Parts (50 
Mrs. Jobn Sylvester (4 Lantern Slides, Ay r kn ia 
Paintings, American, Purchases (4). Kristina I ri (8 
—e. aie — 
i 
EXHIBITIONS 
JUNE 13 TO JULY 19, 1930 

Benjamin Franklin and His Circle Gallery D6 Through Sey 
Romanticism in Prints Galleries K 37-40 Beginr 
Costume in Revivals of Greek Dram Classroom 1) | nr 
Egyptian Acquisitions, 1934-1935 Third Egyptian Room Conti 

wl 
Art of the Near East Washington Irving Hig! [hrough June 22 


——— 


School, Irving Place 


16th Street 
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